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'Noble,' snorted the Communist who had launched
the attack on Yekim. 'A stay word, Manka, a bourzhui
word, a meaningless word. What's the good of a man
being noble when he is useless ? Nobleness, Manka,
will not build bridges, highways, school-houses. Russia
needs no dreamers, but realists. Do you underhand ?
Dreamers have been our curse and ruination. All they
can do is talk and sob anri pity themselves. Fie on such
silly creatures ! Russia needs no Kerenskys who can
sputter romantic drivel for the edification of sentimental
idlers, but men who can wield a spade and lift a hammer
and shoulder a gun when necessary. . . /

'Well said, well said!' echoed several voices in
unison.

What kinship was there between Yekim and this
rough-spoken" youth, who was the symbol cf the new
leadership in Russia ? They belonged to worlds that
could not live in peace with one another. One had to
destroy the other. Fundamentally Yekim was a Hamlet,
like the heroes or rather the victims in the novels of
Turgenev, Goncharov, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Pushkin,
that galaxy of literary luminaries who have stirred
humanity to pity and affection for the Russian intelli-
gentsia. They had given themselves heroically and beau-
tifully to brooding and romancing over their own and
their nation's frailties, over the meaning of life, man,
God, the universe. Poets, philosophers, egoists, they
never had schooled themselves to stifle when necessary,
sentiment and scruples, and to batter away with their
own hands at the forces of evil they had perpetually and
stirringly been lamenting. What can such men do in a
revolutionary society with its cynical intolerance of doubt,
of leisure, of romantic contemplation ; its brazen denial
of self and sentiment, and its roaring call for brute strife,
rough labour, constant hazard to life ? Nothing ; nothing
but sulk and sob and die. . . .

Yekim is the last of the Russian Hamlets staggering
to his doom.